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FOREWORD 


The mutual security pro , involving as they do the stationing 
overseas of large numbers of American citizens to assist in the carrying 
out of our er economic, and technical assistance programs, 
have highlighted the need for greater attention by Americans for 
foreign language 

Proficiency in the local language is obviously a desirable, and in 
gf instances an essential, asset for the American stationed overseas. 
In the case of technical personnel stationed for short periods in 
various countries, it is impracticable to insist on language skills. In 
instances where U.S. personnel are stationed for an appreciable 
length of time in one country, some knowledge of the | Thee 
should be a ‘‘must’’ requirement. 

Language deficiencies in U.S. overseas personnel have been the 
subject of increasing consideration and attention. 

he Committee on Foreign Affairs, in favorably reporting the 
Mutual Security Act of 1958 on May 7, 1958, increased by $8 million 
the Executive request for technical cooperation. The committee 
explained the increase by stating that it was— 

* * * intended primarily to strengthen the personnel side of the program 
rather than to expand programs. Recruitment procedures can be improved to 
assure more careful selection. Training programs can be developed with particular 
emphasis on language instruction for personnel under technical cooperation and for 
program personnel under other categories of aid whose services abroad advance the 
same general objectives. Similarly the increment will permit an expanded program 
of participant training, making it possible for more to study in the United States 
or in third countries. 

The committee staff, while conducting certain investigations for the 
Subcommittee for Review of the Mutual Security Programs, developed 
collateral information which indicated very wide differences in degree 
of language proficiency possessed by Americans serving at several 
key posts abroad. One instance was noted of an American who did 
not speak the local language after retaining his post for 6 years. 
This official dealt with foreign counterparts who were proficient in 
English and he apparently felt no urgent need to study their language. 
On the other side of the picture, staff inquiry also disclosed instances 
where American personnel and their wives utilized every opportunity 
to familiarize themselves with local customs and to acquire a working 
knowledge of the language. 

On the basis of the observations made by the committee staff, it 
appeared that the International Cooperation Administration was 
keenly aware of the complex problems involved and that measures 
were being actively pushed to implement congressional intent for 
language instruction as expressed in the above-quoted Foreign Affairs 
Committee report. 

To follow up on the staff observations and to check on the progress 
made by the International Cooperation Administration, the following 
study has been prepared, at my request, under the direction of Dr. 
Howard Wriggins, Chief, Foreign Affairs Division, Legislative Refer- 
ence Service, Library of Congress. 

It is hoped that the information contained in this study will prove 
useful to members of the committee, to the Congress, and of 
interest to the public. 


Tuomas E. Moraan, Chairman. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 


After considering the request of the International Cooperation 
Administration for fiscal year 1959, the Foreign Affairs Committee of 
the House of Representatives sought to encourage ICA to develop its 
personnel organization. An appropriation of $8 million was added to 
the ICA request in order to improve the agency’s recruitment pro- 

m, its area and professional training, and its language instruction. 

f this amount, the agency proposed spending $3,300,000 for language 
training. This study reports briefly on the language needs of ICA 
and the language training program that has been developed by the 
agency. 

II. THe Lanevace Nexps or ICA 


A, INTRODUCTION 


1. Language as communication 

It is a widely accepted view that individual Americans who know 
only English are seriously sancneages in their dealings with forei 
governments and foreign peoples. They can communicate freely only 
with those who already know English. In many countries these form 


_a wealthy and privileged minority, totally unrepresentative of the 


main political currents or popular aspirations in the country. 

If the program planner knows the local language, he is likely to 
reach more balanced judgments than if he depends entirely upon 
English-speaking citizens of the country. Language skill helps the 
foreigner to understand another society. It speeds his learning of 
the culture and the values of the people he is working with. This 
knowledge, in turn, helps the technician to explain his view of needed 
innovations in the country where he is a in a language and 
within a cultural context that makes the innovations more likely to 
be accepted. It facilitates the growth of trusting personal relation- 
ships, and enlivens a sense of common enterprise.’ cking a knowl- 
edge of the working language of the country, foreigners must depend 
upon the judgment, disinterestedness and accuracy of interpreters if 
they wish to communicate with any but the few who already know 
English. The difficulties of finding a combination of these qualifi- 
cations in an interpreter are readily seen. They underscore the 
advantages of knowing the native language. 

Parker, William R, ‘The National Interest and Foreign Languages.” U.S. National Commission 
or the United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization, April 1954, pp. 26-33. 
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2. Language as a symbol of respect 

Language is not merely a means of communication. It is also a 
symbol of particular importance in former colonial countries where 
economic and technical assistance programs have been established. 
For these peoples, their own national language is among their most 
precious, aiethn uishing qualities. Many observers contend that 
there is an implicit arrogance in the American expecting others to 
make the effort to learn his language, an arrogance that suggests we 
are no different from the former colonial rulers. For foreigners to 
make the effort to learn the local working language is to demon- 
strate—often dramatically—a sense of respect for the people who 
speak that language. To avoid the effort can sometimes be inter- 
preted as a show of disrespect. 


B. THE ICA LANGUAGE SURVEY 


- In 1956, ICA began to reexamine its personnel management pro- 
gram. Until then, the organization had been staffed as a temporary, 
emergency agency in which plans for the solution of such long-run 
problems as career and language training could not be made. Future 
poems were uncertain, and turnover of personnel was unusually 

gh. During the next 2 years there were considerable efforts made 
within the organization to develop programs for improving personnel 
eappenent, instruction in languages, and other training operations. 
In February 1958, the agency undertook a field survey of its langua 
needs. Missions were asked to evaluate all field positions as to the 
importance of knowing the local language for effective op eg in 

nguage facility. e results of this preliminary inquiry sugges 
the size of the problem facing the field fnissions of ICA. 

Table I of the appendix summarizes the results of the initial survey. 
It shows that for the following percentages of positions, the lo y 
used language was considered by field missions to be either “essential” 
or “very desirable.” 


Percent Percent 
Far East, exclusive of Cambodia, Africa and Europe._.........---- 47 
Laos, Wistneta 14 


- On the other hand, the proficiency reports indicated that less than 
40 percent of those in language “essential” and “very desirable” 
ye had fluency in the most useful language.? In these positions 

8 percent acknowledged they had no proficiency in the loca M useful 
language and another 23 percent believed they had knowledge only 
sufficient for routine travel, greetings, etc. Roughly 40 percent, there- 
fore, were seriously deficient in their language proficiency. 

It is possible that the problem may be more serious than these 
figures indicate. Although State Departmerit experience suggests 
individuals are as likely to underestimate as to overestimate their 
language skills, individuals in ICA may tend to overestimate their 
own proficiency. The field missions may have underestimated the 
importance of language skills. Where these are scarce, it may be 

cult for administrators to appraise accurately the jobs where 


2 8-3 and above according to the State Department scale. See table II, appendix, for explanation, 
38-1 and less. See table II, appendix. ; 
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greater language abilities would enhance efficiency. In countries 
where English is the official language and widely spoken, the long run 
advantages of knowing indigenous languages are likely to be mini- 
mized, 

Differences in the requirements for language proficiency for positions 
within different countries need further sitet: In general the 
language requirements reflect the degree to which an ICA employee 
has direct official -relationships with nationals of the host country 
who do not know English. This varies greatly from country to 
country. In Vietnam, for example, a majority of top officials speak 
French; very few speak English. In Indonesia, on the other hand, 
rose all Ministry officials conducting negotiations with the ICA 

ission speak English. Yet many administrative and housekeeping 

sitions in ICA are classified as “language essential” because their 
incumbents must supervise local employees of the mission and deal 
with indigenous suppliers of goods and services who speak no English. 
In formerly British areas of South Asia, for the next decade, at least, 
most public servants and leading political figures will in all probability 
continue to use English, but local languages will become progressively 
more necessary. By contrast, in Latin America, Spanish is already 
considered necessary or highly desirable for nearly all ICA positions. 

In most countries, positions which involve work assignments away 
from the post area or capital city are frequently classified as “language 
essential’? because the employee in those positions must be able to 
communicate effectively with village officials, teachers, and a fairly 
wide cross section of the host-country public. Agriculture extension 
advisers, education advisers, public administration advisers, sanitary 
engineers, highway engineers, home economics advisers, health- 
education advisers, and public health physicians are examples of 
positions in this category. 


C. CERTAIN LIMITATIONS 


There are certain difficulties facing ICA’s language training program 
that result from the nature of American society and the agency’s 
operations. 

(1) Unlike Europeans, Americans live in a society that provides 
few professional or business incentives encouraging individuals to 
retain and develop whatever language skills they have developed in 
school or college. In 1955, only 15 percent of American high-school 
students were taking one foreign language.* The State Department 
finds that 75 percent of its highly selected candidates have no reading 
or speaking knowledge of any foreign language.° 

(2) The difficulty is compounded for many technical assistance 
personnel serving with ICA. These are often individuals of high 
technical skill and proven worth who are in mid-career. They are 
past the years when language learning comes easily. Learning a 
second language before they arrive in the field situation is likely to 
be very uncongenial. 

(3) Specially qualified individuals are sometimes temporary em- 
ployees, freed from important responsibilities at home for a year or 


4 US. one of Education, School Life, October-November 1958. ‘The National Defense Act—A Full 


p.18. 
Us Department of Health, Education and Welfare. Bull. 1958, No. 16, Johnson, Marjorie O., edi- 
tor. “Modern Languages in the High Schools,” p. 16. 
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two of service with the agency. An extended period of language 
training for such temporary people may even reduce their overall 
usefulness to the agency. 

(4) Language training and area study delay the arrival in the field 
of individuals who may be urgently needed. Ideally, the organiza- 
tion should have in its training programs, it is believed, a sufficiently 
large pool of individuals so that those with the necessary technical 
and organizational skills could be emerging from ,training programs. 
as their skills are required. Since the agency works in close relation- 
ship with other governments on programs that are the result of com- 
plex negotiations, it often cannot predict its personnel needs with 
precision. Staff sometimes must be rushed to the field before the 
completion of their training. Hence, training periods are sometimes 
too short to develop a real language facility or familiarity with an 
area’s culture or background before an appointee must take up official 
responsibilities. 

(5) Many of the more exotic languages are deemed “‘essential’”’ for 
effective work in one country, yet that language may be spoken in 
only one part of a country. A technician or administrator who has 
invested 6 months in intensive training in one language may be needed 
in another country after a year or two. No doubt it is tempting to 
use this argument to justify not learning a difficult language. Never- 
theless, for an organization which must be able to transfer its skilled 
people to where they are most needed, language specialization appears 
to have certain drawbacks. 

(6) The ICA provides only administrative incentives to encourage 
its personnel to learn a second or even third language. The use of 
financial incentives is under study. ‘Those who have examined the 
British experience with a system of allowances to reward those who 
have developed facility in foreign languages report many difficulties 
in applying effective and fair standards. 


Ill. Tue ICA Lanevacre PrRocRAM 


When the Congress appropriated $8 million for the ICA’s personnel 
and training ——, the agency was able to press forward with 
developing its language-training activities, 

Primary emphasis is placed upon acquiring a speaking knowledge 
of the language used in the country and as much acquaintance with 
the cultural background and the values of the country as is feasible 
within the time available. Instruction is carried on in small groups 
with an informant whose mother tongue is the language being learned. 
He drills the students in conversation and grammatical practice. 
Especially prepares manuals for rapid learning are used wherever 
possible. If enough individuals are studying the same language, 
they are generally grouped according to their proficiency, so that the 
rapid learners may "56 ess more quickly. 

Vherever possible, individuals going into “language essential” 
positions are given 2 to 4 months of intensive training before going to 
their errigpment or at the mission before assuming any direct responsi- 
bilities. From 4 to 8 hours per day of class and memorization work are 
generally required. A “minimum adequate” proficiency may be thus 
obtained by capable students in 2 months for the relatively easy 
languages, such as French or Spanish, while 4 or more months may be 
required for an equivalent facility in difficult languages, such as Arabic. 
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These are recognized as minimum proficiencies, and later, on the job, 
part-time instruction is continued where possible. 

If an individual is to be assigned to a “language essential” position, 
and for reasons of utmost urgency has had to go to his post before 
receiving intensive language training, his mission is required to release 
4 hours per day of his time for language study for the first 2 months of 
his stay, and after that at a less intensive rate, but for no less than 
1 hour per day, until the S-3 standard is reached. The S-3 rating 
used in ICA follows that used by the Department of State. It has 
been defined as follows: 

Sufficient control of the structure and adequate vocabulary to handle representa- 
tion requirements and professional discussions within one or more special fields.® 

Except for “hard languages’’ the objective is for those members of 
ICA staff who fill “language essential” positions to have at least an S-3 
facility within a period of 6 months after taking up job responsibility. 

Owing to the widespread use of French and Spanish, these languages 
are still being taught to more ICA personnel than other languages. 
For those learning Arabic, it is planned to give the initial intensive 
training as well as part-time instruction at post as soon as the neces- 
sary training facilities can be established. Meantime, intensive train- 
ing will be given to all employees foing into “language essential’ 
pees prior to arrival at post. For certain “hard” languages of 
imited use in the mutual security program, such as Farsi in Iran, 
Pushtu in Afghanistan, and Indonesian, part-time training will be 
provided at post, with intensive training at post planned as a long- 
run objective. Intensive training prior to eiitvel will be provided 
for high priority cases. For other difficult languages spoken in only 
one country where English or French are used widely as second lan- 
guages, such as Thai, Korean, or various Indian languages, no inten- 
sive language study is planned for the time being. In these instances 
part-time courses at post designed to provide staff with at least the 
‘minimum representational” level of proficiency are being established. 
Intensive training prior to arrival will be provided to selected em- 

loyees to meet urgent needs. In countries such as Japan, the 
hilippines, and Liberia where the use of English is widespread, no 
training programs in local languages are planned. 


IV. PRELIMINARY RESULTS 


The first 6 months of fiscal year 1959 have been devoted to clarifying 
the above policies and planning and organizing an expanded prograta 
Numbers in intensive training away ‘i post increased sharply as 
commercial facilities in the Washington area and classes of the Foreign 
Service Institute in Washington absorbed increasing numbers of 
trainees. During fiscal year 1957, only 5 ICA employees undertook 
intensive training; in fiscal year 1958, 16 participated. But between 
July 1958 and February 1959, there was an eightfold increase; 120 
had taken intensive courses or were so engaged at the end of the period. 
Approximately 20,000 hours had been devoted to intensive work since 
the 1959 appropriation, averaging 165 hours per participant.’ 


6 See table II of appendix for other classifications. 
7 See table III of appendix. 
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_ For part-time courses at post, a considerable organizational effort 
— necessary. Instructors had to be recruited by the Foreign. 
rvice Institute; informants in individual countries had to be trained 


in the institute’s intensive method of oral instruction, For certain 
exotic languages, manuals had to be prepared and audio equipment 
procured. By February 1959, 950 employees were participating in 
part-time courses in overseas missions, a 30 percent increase over the 
previous years. The ICA believed the quality of its part-time instruc- 
tion had markedly improved. 


APPENDIX 
MATERIALS PROVIDED BY ICA~ 


Table I. Reais. of ICA survey of language needs and staff proficiency as of 

ebruar 

Table II. State: Department description of speaking language competence. 

Table III. Tables ae me numbers in intensive lan anguage training from July 1, 
1958 to February 28, 1959—the first 8 months of expanding program. 


L—ICA equirements: N: positions by importance of locall 


Importance of language proficiency ? Percent 
Area Essen- | Very de- Not T tial’ or 
tial sirable | Useful | needed | reports | ‘‘very de- 
sirable” 
ambodia, Vietnam, 
Far East, exclusive of bodia, ssa 
Vietnam 12 278 806 14 
th Asia 2 104 179 148 433 25 
ear East. 2 219 518 41 799 30 
Africa and Europe * 1% 153 107 493 47 
All areas............. 694 1, 163 1, 445 584 
1 Based turns and iremen: 
2 im: ofa on level of profieleney’ inthe - 
useful to ve position. Ratings were requested in terns of 6-8 lovel te the State 
Department scale Refined as as control of the language to handle requirements and 


professional discussions * * *.” See ap table II for further details. 
3 “Europe” includes only the 2 in which IOA has operating programs: Spain and Yugoslavia, 


TABLE II.—State Department scale of proficiency and spoken language 


S-0__.. No practical knowledge of the language. 
S-1.... Able to use greetings, expressions, numbers, ask simple 
. quirement a give simple ctions (sufficient for routine travel re- 


ble both routine social and limited office requirements. 
ea fficient ¢ontrol of the structure and adequate vocabulary to handle 


representation requirements and professional discussions within one 
or more special fields. 

$4... Able fo as the language fluently on all levels pertinent to the Foreign 

85... Spoken command of equivalent to that of English. _ 
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TaBLe III 


“TABLE 1.—Intensive (full-time) language training given ICA staff members, July 1- 
Feb. 28, 1959: Status of activity, by nl “ 


Start | Com- Start 
Month Ist of | during a ~ Month 1st of Curing leted | End of 
month | month & . month] moni during month 
month mon’ 
July. 6 || January......- 24 16 21 19 
August.......- 6 10 2 14 || February...-. 19 18 ll 26 
September. --- 14 14 7 21 - 
October... ..-. 21 26 10 37 Total Jaly- 
37 18 17 38 Feb. 28 120 
ber...-- 38 12 26 24 


1 Data refer to train oven Sam pont i.e., prior to arrival at or return to post. 
early morning classes (7:30- 8:45 a.m.) at 
BI for the period Fe 16-June 


‘Taste 2.—I ntensive me) language training given CA sta members Jul 
1—Feb. 28, 1959: starting training, by month, by 


Month training started French Spanish Arabic Other Total 

J 3 3 6 
4 3 3 10 
September. - 7 5 2 414 
4 ber... 7 15 2 2 26 
November. 4 4 12 2 18 
December. 5 4 3 12 
January. 7 5 1 3 16 
February 3 12 1 18 
Total, July 1-Feb. 28..........-.--.- 40 59 9 12 120 

were enrolled ert te for varying peiods Also. 
exce) cases who w Vv: e yees 

enrolled in early-morning Jangwage classes {7 45 a.m.) at F. ‘for the period Feb. 16-June 26, 1990. 


‘TasBLe 3.—Language training given ICA staff oe July 1-Feb. 28, 1959: 


Hours of language training completed, by month, by language ! 
Period French Spanish | Arabic Other Total 

395 421 110 |........---- 926 

Septemb re 3 814 758 320 13 1, 905 

October - . 1, 481 1, 576 580 155 |" 3, 792 
1,178 2, 440 560 255 |- 4,443 

December. 42 1, 1, 902 392 324 4, 682 

 nkebcadenncnpenwtdseeesaaesichenee 77 844 216 373 2, 207 
_ February. 1, 1,750 140 446 3, 391 
Total, July 1-Feb. 28...........--... 7,033 9, 783 2, 318. 2 1,566 20, 700 

See table I. 


| 
3 3 308 hours of Indonesian; 767 hours of Italian; 80 hours of Portuguese; 252 hours of Turkish; | 
435 hours of Farsi; and 24 hours of Thai. 
| 
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‘TaBLE 4.—Number of wives of ICA staff members ig shined language training, July 1- 
28, 1959, by month, by language 


Month training started French Spanish Arabic Other Total 

Total, July 1-Feb. 7 18 95 32 


No per diem is paid wives attending language 
in ortuguese, 1 in Italian, 1 in Farsi, and 1 in Thai. 


